as with Gianna. From Cardinal Adorao he had received absolution,
blessing and congratulation, and for one unforgettable moment, with
a lover's ecstasy, delivered of all doubts and misgivings, he had held
Gianna in his arms and spoken of the marriage to be celebrated
immediately on his return.
Because he did not wish in the momen^of departure to incur his
mother's curse, he had left her with no more suspicion that the sham
reconciliation had become sincere than that Madonna Giovanna
Maria Monaldi Doria was his Lady of the Garden.
We know that the poet's mind, delivered at last from its shackles,
turned freely to song, and that during that crossing to Barbary ho
resumed work upon The Ligtiriad. He wrote in those days that score
of cantos dealing with the Imperial visit to Genoa and reflecting the
pomp and majesty of the fleet's departure upon its punitive expedition
against the infidel Corsairs so strongly established along the North
African littoral, from Tripolitania to the borders of Morocco. If in
those verses there was, as we suspect, an anticipatory reflection of
victory, this must afterwards have been edited down to a less exultant
key.
With that well-found fleet, it was Doria's intention to descend upon
Algiers. By striking a blow that should place him in possession of
Kheyr-ed-Din Barbarossa's capital, he hoped to paralyse the Corsair's
kingdom. He was fortunate in being warned by a French vessel met
on the way that he had no hope of surprising Kheyr-ed-Din. The
Corsair, it seemed, possessed a wakeful intelligence service. The
expedition, making no secret of its purpose, had been too long in
-setting out. Informed of it, Barbarossa had assembled at Algiers a
fleet more than equal in strength to the Emperor's, wherewith to give
it a suitable reception.
The news, reaching Doria when he was some two hundred and
fifty miles south-west of Sardinia and less than a hundred miles from
his destination, gave him pause. He summoned a council of war,
and assembled in the tabernacle of his galleasse, the Grifone, his six
chief captains. The foremost place amongst these belonged to Prospero
as Captain-General of Naples. The others were Gianettino and Filip-
pino Doria, a Grimaldi, cousin of the Lord of Monaco, Prospero's
old friend Lomellino, and Don Alvaro de Carbajal.
Doria expounded to them that, robbed of the advantage of surprise,
his duty to the Emperor scarcely permitted him now to hazard the
fleet in the proposed descent upon Algiers.
His nephews would not have thought of taking any view contrary
to his own, nor would Lomellino. Grimaldi, even if he had arguments
in opposition to put forward, would have put them forward tentatively
and submissively, and without a lead Don Alvaro might have been in
the same case. But a lead was at once supplied by Prospero.
"If," he said quietly, **the Emperor had not desired his fleet to be
hazarded, he would not have commanded the expedition."
And Don Alvaro was quick to support him with a "For Dios, s0
it is." He was a portly gentleman of perhaps forty, prematurely bald,